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Child Labor in Tenement Homes 
Arouses All New Jersey 


nts | When Jersey City started its whirlwind campaign of 
investigating the employment of children in home 

| gveatshops, and of prosecuting the responsible em- 
ployers and parents, as reported in the July AMERICAN 

choc CHILD, it inaugurated a movement which has spread 
dy WR ar beyond its own boundaries. Jersey City may claim 
ay ity wedit for drawing the attention of state authorities to 
the children’s home work being carried on in all parts 
ale { New Jersey, and for pricking the consciences of its 
Be et neighboring cities into a somewhat delayed functioning. 


Summary of State Child Labor 
Legislation, 1923 


(The legislatures of 41 states held sessions during 1923. Com- 
plete reports from practically all these sessions concerning legislative 
action on child labor are now available. Tue AMERICAN CHILD is 
printing here a summary of all 1923 state child labor legislation. 
This summary is, to the best of our knowledge, correct and up-to- 
date. If any omissions appear in this account due to lack of com- 
plete information they will be noted in the subsequent issue.) 


The outstanding legislative achievements of 1923 
have occurred in Wisconsin, Delaware and Rhode 
Island, which have removed their names from the 

blacklist by sweeping 





= ® Outstanding results of 
ng Jersey City’s activities in- 
clude: 


Wi) The assigning by the 
ne Ms State Department of Labor 
I ofitsentire force of eighteen 
ad inspectors to the investiga- 
00f AM ionof child labor tenement 
MURS ome work throughout the 
h wl state; 

ugh The arousing of Mayor 
Y* Bbreidenbach of Newark to 
Oba hi point of authorizing a 
Me, ‘Feampaign similar to that 
IT Ql@iin Jersey City. (It was in 





bills raising their child 
labor standards in many 
respects. 

It is to be noted that 
Pennsylvania’s honest at- 
tempt to establish anecight- 
hour day for minors was 
defeated only after a long 
and bitter struggle, while 
the Governor of Ohio is 
to be thanked for vetoing 
a bill, passed by both 
branches of the legislature, 
permitting all children 
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inishi@l sweatshops just as bad as 
those in Jersey City) ; 


Camden, Elizabeth, Pater- 
son, Passaic, Belleville, North Bergen, Hoboken, Ba- 
yonne, Montclair, East Orange, Asbury Park, Red 
Bank, Long Branch, and other New Jersey cities: 

The statement by Representative Charles F. X. 
c, dO O’Brien of New Jersey of his intention to introduce 
prot into the next session of Congress a bill for a new law 

tocontrol child labor nationally. (Congressman O’Brien 
n't made no reference to the child labor constitutional 
the fff amendment, which is now generally accepted as the one 
feasible way of attaining this end); 

Editorial comment by many newspapers that. the 
New Jersey situation points the necessity for a consti- 
tutional amendment; 

(Continued on page 6) 









Newark that the National HOW CHILDREN TESTIFIED ON over 10 to work 36 hours 
Child Labor Committce’s HOME SWEATSHOP LABOR a week when school is not 
investigator of last De- Scene at one of the trials in Jersey City Police Court. Assistant 1N session. 
cember found conditions Corporation Counsel Reardon, who prosecuted the cases for the city, Michigan is not so 
of child employment in 28 at the left, while from right to left are Mrs. Nellie Smith, who 
started the investigation for the Board of Education, Judge Sullivan, 
Health Officer Hagen and Dr. Emilic Rundlett, medical inspector— ‘ 
all active in Jersey City’s war on child sweatshop labor. The 12- terrent open Its attempts 
The beginning of state year-old girl testifying here is admitting embroidering night gowns at reactionary _ legisla- 
or local investigations in for a contractor at a cent a piece. 


fortunate as Ohio, how- 
ever, in having a de- 


tion, for it passed a law 

reducing from 21 years 
to 18 years the age at which females may work at 
dangerous machinery. This is, as far as we know, the 
only definitely backward step taken by any state during 
the year. 

Absolutely the first effort within our knowledge to 
regulate agricultural child labor was made in Wisconsin, 
where a bill providing for investigation and regulation 
of child labor in cherry orchards, sugar-beet fields and 
cranberry bogs received strong support in the legis- 
lature, although it was finally defeated. Of the 41 
legislatures which were in session, 20 brought to 
a vote bills concerning some phase of the child labor 
question. 

(Continued on page 7) 
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And So We Smile 


We are filled with a buoyant optimism as we consider 
the events recounted in this issue. Of course it is the 
business of social workers to be optimistic—the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee would never have been 
founded 19 years ago if it had not been for a dominant 
belief in the eventual triumph of ideals and elbow-grease 
over wide-spread greed and mistaken theory. 

But we feel that our optimism right now is more than 
ordinarily justified. Every day we are besieged by 
friendly inquiries as to the why, wherefore and _ possi- 
bility of a constitutional amendment; every day we 
find some new evidence of a growing belief that child 
labor must go. The ambition of a few officials in an 
eastern city to clear up the sweat shops within their 
own boundaries seems to be developing into the tradi- 
tional shot heard around the world; ten of our states 
in one year have made marked improvements in their 
laws concerning the work of children; a large inter- 
national organization of men chooses service for the 
under-privileged child as the one activity upon which 
the efforts of all its members shall center; the country’s 
largest university voluntarily asks us to help in telling 
country school teachers about the hitherto neglected 
field of rural child labor; the newspapers not only print 
material on child labor that is furnished them, but also 
dig up facts and figures on their own account. 

Of course, these are not entirely unmixed blessings— 
hundreds of thousands of children still toil in beet fields, 
tenement homes, city streets, etc. Child labor bills in 
some states failed of passage in the legislature. But we 
are usually all too prone to stress the drearier side of 
our work. Let us continue to be optimistic for once. 

We have a feeling in our bones that this renewed 
interest in the problems of child labor means that our 
hoped-for constitutional amendment is duc to become 
a reality. And the feeling in our bones is more apt to 
become a true prophecy if the readers of THE AMERICAN 
CuiLp will write to their congressmen and senators 
urging their support for this measure—for statesmen in 
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Washington, it is rumored, are not entirely oblivioy, ' = 
the wishes of their supporters if these wishes are Male S 
evident in sufficient number. 
A 
Wherewithal—and Whither in 
The organization for social work that is Supported |) “ 
private contributions and memberships must face tine “To 
and again the charge of devoting so much of its tif TI 
and energy to raising the wherewithal for its own axis, of 1 
ence that it neglects the real work it is organized ,6 gtre¢ 
carry on. | that 
The National Child Labor Committee does not escape mit. 
this charge—for which, we admit, there is some bagsif St 
fact. We confess to a frequent regret for the large pp yrit 
portion of our time that must be devoted to PUrSUiye pers 
membership and persuading contribution. Of cous Pen: 
our Utopian Child Labor Committee would be madeyp iden 
of investigators and legislative workers to the exch "gag 
of membership campaigners and genteel beggars, _B pets 
Or possibly it wouldn’t be, after all. For since we'yp 7:3 
had a vice attributed to us we propose to claim iti ) 
our own and make of it a virtue. The pursuit of me on 








bership and funds has been for our Committee som 
thing much better than an unfortunate necessity, | | 
some kindly fate had endowed us twenty years ago wil 
a yearly income sufficient for us to carry on perpetual 
without financial worry, our work, we feel it safe to sf 
would never have advanced to the state it has to-day 

For with all the investigating and agitating we wolf 
have been able to do, we would never have created a} : 
large body of interested friends. That the pocketbai 
is situated anatomically very close to the heart is nog 
cynical quip but a socially fortunate truth. We hag 
had to ask people to give and keep on giving in ork 
that our efforts to abolish child labor might contin 
And it has been through influencing people to gived 
their money that we have influenced them to give 
their interest—to care whether children were exploite 
or were educated, whether they were driven or wef 
trained—to care whether the cause for which they gar 
their money achieved its ends. 

Without the necessity for enlisting members a 
funds for our Committee, we would never have li! 
behind us thousands of individuals all feeling that tod 
away with child labor in America was their own cof 
cern. We have not had to sacrifice our work to tH 
demand for members—for the creation of an activel 
interested public is one of the biggest parts of our wot 

Our ultimate aim, of course, is self-extinction—t 
complete accomplishing of reforms that will make 0 
Committee no longer necessary. Until this end 18 
complished, however, we shall continue to divert a pat 
of our attention from our“real work” to the work of se 
ing new members—for in creating members we cret! 
friends, and in creating friends we create volunteers" 
do a great part of the “real work” of our Committee! 
vicious circle, in truth, that is not vicious, but beneficil 
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Street Trades Control in Toledo 





A long fight by the Ohio Couneil on Women and 
Children in Industry to protect the children selling 
newspapers in Toledo achieved partial success on May 
“th when the Toledo City Council passed an ordinance 
“To regulate the work of children in street trades.” 

The ordinance provides that no girls under the age 
of 18 can engage in newspaper selling or any other 
‘treet trades in the down-town section of Toledo, and 
that boys under 16 can do so only if they obtain a per- 
mit badge from the Director of Public Safety. 

Such badges are to be given out upon receipt of 
written application from the parent, guardian or other 
person having custody of the boy desiring the permit. 
Penalties are provided for boys selling papers when un- 
nadeyp identified by such badges. The hours for boys en- 
xclusn gaging in street trades in this district are limited to 
s. Pbetween 6 A.M. and 7 P.M. in winter, and 6 a.m. and 
© Wek 7:30 P.M. in Summer. 

m it{e Miss Amy G. Maher, Chairman of the Ohio Council 
of me on Women and Children in Industry writes us that ‘‘a 
e som study made in the public schools shows that whereas 
ity. If 9.2% of all the school children are retarded, 47.8% of 
go wile the newsboys are retarded; and of the street sellers, 
retual 62.2% are retarded. Again, a study made of the boys 
tos from Toledo in the Reform School shows that 42.9% 
to-day were newsboys at the time of their arrest. As newsboys 
> wolf form only 7 or 8% of the whole boy population, they 
ted au are furnishing over five times their proportion of de- 
et ei linquency. Eighty-seven and eight-tenths per cent. of 
is not the boys in the School have sold or carried papers at 
‘e have some time. 

nore “The newspapers fight regulation with such venom 
ntinwy that one is often puzzled: why such an effort to retain 
give i the child labor of 2,000 boys? The answer is that they 
give ip have shifted to the shoulders of the children the burden 
ploite of collection, the loss of non-payments, and much of the 
r we extension of scieieai anal 


| Who Shall Handle the Street 
Trade Problem ? 


The Pennsylvania Child Labor Law of 1915 made 
‘three agencies—the police, the labor inspectors, and 
to tf the school authorities jointly responsible for its en- 
ctivelfe forcement. Through this divided responsibility the 
‘wom ‘nforcement of the street trades law generally went 
by default. 

The business of the police is to protect life and prop- 
isae “tly; they deal with criminals; their social vision is 
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apie limited—handling street trades is a social-working job. 
fs? The labor inspectors deal with adults; their methods 
creat te mechanical; they seldom possess either knowledge 
esti® f children or experience in dealing with them. 





It was the opinion of the Public Education and Child 
Labor Association that this responsibility should belong 
fo the school authorities alone. Street workers are 









actual or potential school pupils. The school authorities 
know them, their homes and their families. Therefore, 
in the fall of 1921 the Board of Education was persuaded 
to assume full responsibility for this work. 

Although the task was undertaken with some mis- 
giving, the experiment now has the benefit of 16 months 
experience, and those in charge are more than ever con- 
vinced that the public school is the proper agency to 
deal with street trades. In the words of one official, 
“we are handling truancy, non-attendance, retardation, 
and other problems in connection with the child and 
school; street trades is one of the contributing factors 


in these problems—the work correlates.”’ 


(Extracts from an article by Janet S. McKay, Field Worker of the Public Edu- 
cation and Child Labor Association of Pennsylvania.) 


Safe and Sound 


“Paper! Paper! What’ll ya have to-night? 

All about the murder an’ the Kelly-Cohen fight! 
(Say Bill, ’dja see that ’bout them kids all injured in that crash? 

Gosh, ain’t I glad I’m safe an’ sound an’ earnin’ my own cash!) 
“Paper! Paper! Selby’s wife will sue, 

Says he chases chorus girl—neglects the children, too. 
(Remember Blink, down Market Street—that mamma’s darlin’ 

fool? 

The poor simp let ’em find his age—an’ now he’s back in school!) 
“Paper! Paper! All o’ the latest news! 

Kelly catches Ike on jaw an’ knocks him for a snooze! 
(An’ Jeff, that used to have this stand, is locked up in the pen. 

He’s pretty slow, I’ll tell the world—they won’t catch me again !) 
“Paper! Paper! Billiken wins big stake— 

Ten-to-one shot fools ’em all; big losses charged to fake! 
(Yes, mister, I’m fifteen years old; I can’t help being small; 

I work so hard because my widdered mother needs it all.) 
“Paper! Paper! Gunman trailed to lair! 

Shop girl livin’ in stylish flat accuses millionaire! 

(Say, didja hear that old gent spill that pityin’ line of talk? 

That widdered mother gag goes good—it gets ’em in a walk.) 
“Paper! Paper! Record crimes this week! 

Children slowly choke to death as gas line springs a leak. 

(I eall it tough for all them kids to die in such a mess; 

I'll say I’d hate to suffocate—but then, I’m safe, I guess.’’) 


F. B. W. 


Rural Education Week at Columbia 


The Teacher’s College Extension of Columbia Uni- 
versity Summer School featured July 16-21 as ‘Rural 
Education Week,” under the direction of Professor 
Mabel Carney, who has charge of the Department of 
Rural Education in the summer school. A series of five 
public lectures was given during this week, the first in 
the series being by Wiley H. Swift of the National Child 
Labor Committee, who spoke on “‘Child Labor in Rural 
Regions.”’ 


Mr. Swift addressed another summer school on 
July 11th at North Carolina College for Women, when 
he spoke at the Assembly on ‘ The Rights of Children.” 
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Kiwanis and the Under-Privileged 
Child 


The Kiwanis Club International, which in 1921 de- 
cided that all its member clubs should unite in support 
of some ‘Single Public Activity,” resolved in 1922 that 
this activity should be service to the under-privileged 
child, and that the slogan of Kiwanis should be “A 
Square Deal to the Under-Privileged Child—A Future 
Citizen.” 

Kiwanis has now published a pamphlet of practical 
suggestions to clubs, covering the possible lines of 
service and methods of carrying on this activity. 
These suggestions treat of activities relating to physi- 
cal, mental, and moral development, and give particu- 
lar attention to special classes of under-privileged 
children: the diseased and undernourished, the men- 
tally deficient, the child of superior gifts, the child in 
industry, the child of the immigrant, and the rural child. 

We quote from the suggestions to Kiwanians for 
service to the child of superior gifts: ‘Special search 
should be made for the under-privileged child endowed 
with some special talent—musical, artistic, literary, or 
scientific—who cannot continue adequate education be- 
cause of lack of finances. 

“Personal conferences should be arranged with boy 
or girl, and with parents, to discover available resources 
and to counsel as to best use of same. 

“Co-operate in securing part-time employment. to 
supplement personal resources. Good advice and assist- 
ance to part-time employment sometimes makes pos- 
sible continued education without direct financial aid. 

“Create a revolving fund to be used in the form of 
honor loans and scholarships, this fund to be admin- 
istered by a Club committee. The amount of the loan 
or scholarship for children below high school graduation 
should not exceed the necessary minimum and should 
never exceed the amount that the boy or girl could con- 
tribute to the family budget by working. The existence 
of this fund should be made known to the school 
teachers and the social workers of the community, who 
could assist the Club committee in locating the needy, 
gifted children.” 


Keep from Blind Alley Jobs 


In considering children in industry, Kiwanis is es- 
pecially anxious to secure intelligent direction of early 
employment, rather than too drastic prohibition. ‘In 
some communities the problem is one of improving and 
enforcing child-labor standards. In others it is much 
less a problem of reducing child labor than it is a prob- 
lem of proper placement and the continuance of valu- 
able vocational training. Above all, it is necessary to 
continue the education of the able and the worthy. 
Moreover, for all youths who must engage in industry, 
the matter of primary importance is to find a job that 
suits their demands and abilities, which avoids the 
tragedies of blind-alley trades and which permits the 
continued development oi vocational fitness and earn- 


oe 


ing power. . . . Thousands of boys leave schoo] ever BS 
year to enter upon work with no future. Find some ¢ 
these boys and help them into jobs in which industry 
and ability will make a larger opportunity.” a 
The Committee of Kiwanis that published this 
pamphlet seems to be safe from the popular illusioy 
that a rural up-bringing is a sort of Utopia for any fp pub 
child, and to have, rather, a firm grasp of the probley met 
which the present day presents for the welfare of rural the 
children. From part of the section devoted to j,B 
rural child” we quote: “Too many still think thf on 
rural children live in somewhat ideal conditions ayjf 4 cl 
that there is no need for welfare work in their behat fy 
This is a most serious misconception which mode 
social studies are rapidly correcting. Some of the mop 
seriously under-privileged children are to be found ; 
rural sections. T 
“Provide better recreation and play facilities ay; 
educate rural people concerning the value of play. . , Piha 
Develop social centers for various group functions ani} The 
educate in higher standards for amusements. . . . [tf dra 
may be well to bear in mind that some of the dangeroy | out 
elements of social functions for the young have mor} hoy 
accessible and tempting hiding places in the countn}to 
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than in the city.” chil 
The pamphlet closes with the wise advice to Kiwan§reft 
ians not to “bite off more than they can chew.” 7 


Child Labor in Japanese Factories |!" 


A survey of labor conditions in the cotton mills ¢ 
Japan has been made by a Japanese welfare agency |. 
the Association for Harmonious Co-operation. — The 
following extracts are from the report of the survey 
appearing in the Manchester Guardian: 

Four-fifths of the workers employed in Japanes 
spinning mills are women or girls, and of these nearly 
two-thirds are under the age of 20. Out of 177,41 
women and girls employed in 1919, 79 were under ! 
years, 32,722 were between 12 and 15 years, 79,656 bef) . 
tween 15 and 20 years, and 65,016 over 20 years. The 
number of men and boys employed was 55,330, almos 
all over 15 years. 


ns 












The Manchester Guardian also reports on the net 
Japanese factory act, which sets the minimum workin 
age at 14, but allows children of 12 to work when the 
have finished the course of an elementary school or! 
they are in employment when the act comes into fore. 
This wipes out the provision of the Japanese law thi 
children between 10 and 12 can be employed “on cer Ry: 
tain light and easy work.” | 

The new act provides that children under 16 aif 
women are not to be employed more than 11 hours:fj; 
day, which is one hour less than at present. Exceptidl 
is made in the case of the silk industry. Work betwee 
10 p.m. and 5 a.M. is prohibited for children under lif 
and for women, but is allowed up to 11 p.m. with the 
sanction of the authorities. 
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en} “Collier's” and “Pictorial Review” 
oat Work for Amendment 

Ustry 


The July 28th issue of Collier’s Weekly contained a 
| this HE two-page article—‘‘To Set a Million Children Free,” by 


lusin & Harold Cary—the first of a series which Collier’s is 
any fp publishing in behalf of the proposed child labor amend- 


ment. Mr. Cary has made a tour of the country within 

the last few months, studying child labor conditions. 
(‘ollier’s hopes to arouse its readers to definite action 

on the child labor amendment, and is willing to act as 

a dearing house for their reactions on the subject. 

We reprint here, in full, the leading editorial in this 

same issue of Collier’s: 


Oblen 
ru 
) “the 
< that 
1S and 
Dehalt 
oder, 
@ Mor se ' . 
und i Wuat You Can Do Axpout CurILtp LABor 
The case against child labor is proved and closed, and 
e§ anit the verdict is GuiLty. Every sensible employer knows 
’..,.Pthat child labor is too cheap to turn out real work. 
ns ani These tired, used-up, unschooled kids are a dangerous 

Kf drag on the community. If boys and girls are worked 
wero } out in childhood, the rest of us must carry them some- 
¢ mor} how when they are grown. We are now getting around 
Ountn} to providing live schools and worth-while play for the 
children. Model factories, even, are no longer any 
refuge for them. 

The hope and aim of our country is to leave our 
children a world better than the one we had. What is 
the use of planning and achieving super-power, and the 
other vast improvements now under way, if it means 
only more kid slaves toiling in truck patches, sweating 
in tenement-house industries, and grinding out their 
childhood in coal breakers? Thorough investigation 
nade by Collier’s this spring has turned up facts which 
prove: 
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1. That this nation-wide crime of child labor is not 

dying out. 

2. That children of ten years old, and even less than 

that, are worked to-day all over our country. 

3. That our present laws do not and cannot end such 

child slavery. 

Why? Because stupid and greedy parents want to 
ork the kids, and careless employers let them do it. 
he last census (1920) found 1,060,858 children between 
mand fifteen at work. Children at work, but under 
ti, were not counted. The Supreme Court decision of 
1922 knocked out the Federal Child Labor Law. To- 
hy twenty-eight states are below the standard which 
hat law was intended to set. What can be done about 
i? This: 

1. Get your church, club, trade-union, lodge, cham- 
xt of commerce, or any other political, social, or re- 
igious body to which you belong, to pass appropriate 
‘solutions indorsing this proposed constitutional 
hnendment (H. R. 458, 8. R. 258): 


Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
hited States of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of 
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each House concurring therein), That the following article is 
proposed as an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, which, when ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States, shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
a part of the Constitution: 

“The Congress shall have power, concurrent with that of the 
several states, to limit or prohibit the labor of persons under the 
age of eighteen years.” 

2. Send signed copies to your congressmen and to- 
your senators. 

3. Send other signed copies to Collier’s and to your 
newspapers. 

Let’s have Congress able to give Uncle Sam the 
power of looking after these children, who bitterly need 
his help. 


The National Child Labor Committee, 
New York City, New York. 
Gentlemen: 

Will you please send me information on the arguments for 
and against an Amendment to the Constitution in order to 
protect the child life of the Nation, that I may be a better 
citizen and vote intelligently upon the same? 


This letter is typical of scores of requests we have 
been receiving within the last few weeks from women 
all over the country. This interest is inspired by an 
editorial in the August issue of Pictorial Review by Ida 
Clyde Clarke, who asks the question “Will To-day’s 
Cradles Fill To-morrow’s Trenches?” In this editorial 
she suggests that all women who do not wish to be 
slacker citizens when the Fall elections are held should 
write to the National Child Labor Committee for infor- 
mation on the Child Labor Amendment. 

This help from the Pictorial Review was entirely un- 
solicited by us and is therefore of the most welcome 


kind. 


Rush for Work Permits Features 
School Closing 


The early July newspapers of Brooklyn and Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.; Providence, R. I.; Hartford, Conn.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Baltimore, Md. and many other 
cities all carried practically the same story, with only 
names and figures changed to fit local conditions. 
“Children Seeking Working Permits Increase,” said the 
headlines; ‘‘Rush for Working Papers,” ‘Five Hun- 
dred Boys and Girls Stand in Line for Birth Certifi- 
sates,” “Inerease in Child Workers Due to Better Busi- 
ness Conditions,” ete. 

Almost every paper reported that the number of 
certificates in demand was very greatly increased over 
other years. In no cases were the kinds of labor the 
children were entering mentioned, but in some cities 
the boards of education conducted placement bureaus 
in conjunction with the issuing of the permits. 

In most states the requirement for working payers 
applies only to children between 14 and 16. Working 
papers are not required in any state for labor on farms 
during summer vacations. 
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Relation of School Life to 
Occupational Life 


By Owen R. Lovesoy 


(Abstract of an address given May 21, 1923, at National Con- 
ference of Social Work, Washington, D. C.) 


We need to define child labor, then to outline the 
kind of educational opportunity we think children 
need, and then to try to relate the two. 

1. We distinguish between “child labor’’ and ‘“‘child- 
ren’s work.”” The hardest thing to do with a child is 
to keep him idle; he is part of that cosmic force that 
keeps always on the move. He should not be stopped 
he should be guided. 

Society has suitable tasks for little children—tasks 
which shall develop their bodies, their minds, their 
imaginations, their moral conceptions and their esthetic 
natures. But Society does not put children to these 
tasks. On the other hand, it condones a system of 
exposure of children to labor. 

The net result of our abstract condemnation of child 
labor is an army of over a million child workers in 
whose case it doesn’t matter very much what kind of 
school system we have in America—for they get none 
of it. All our discussions of vocational education, 
manual training and apprenticeship systems, of work- 
study-play curricula, ete., are beside the mark when we 
realize that more than a million children are not in 
school—they are at work. 

II. The kind of school does matter, for obviously 
one of the most potent agencies in the cure of this evil 
is the school itself. Children have many dislikes, and 
among the chief of these is the dread of being bored 
to extinction. 

The education of the whole child should be the goal. 
This means a practical and not an exclusively theo- 
retical training. But we object to the efforts in cer- 
tain quarters to segregate the children of manual 
workers and give them the kind of education which is 
supposed to be infallible in fitting the child to follow 
in the industrial footsteps of his parents. To teach 
children to think, to develop vision, to develop social 
appreciation, as well as to teach them to earn a living 
—these are the greatest tasks before the educational 
forces of our country. 

III. Granted, then, that our educational system 
needs many improvements, the question still remains 
how to connect the two—how to relate the American 
school to our army of child laborers. 

We simply urge that education shall be democratic— 
that it shall be available to every child within our 
boundaries. This statement sounds terribly obvious, 
but so far it lives only in theory. 

Education must be undertaken as a national enter- 
prise. If a community, a county or a state has the 
right to invade a private home to compel children to 
go to school, then the United States Government has 
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the right to invade the state that refuses to produ, 
its quota of educated citizens. j 

School delinquency figures coincide almost Univer. 
sally with child labor figures. Child labor jg mos} 
prevalent at precisely the point where our education | ¢3 
system most completely falls down—in our rural com. | st 
munities. Our system of rural schools igs pitifully | us 
inadequate. “| tir 

When we come to recognize that the welfare of the chili 
both as a citizen and as a factor in our social and industy, } 
al future is the one desideratum, then we shall develop, } 
comprehensive program of child welfare that shall gua. } 
antee not only the emancipation of our child laborer f th 
but also the emancipation of our educational system, } th 


; {0} 
Child Labor in Tenement Homes 3 
Arouses All New Jersey 2 
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(Continued from 1) 


The application by hundreds of employers for license jig 
to give out work to be done in homes. (These license§ oy 
have been required by law before this, but enforcement lor 
of this requirement has been lax.) the 


mu 


blo 
Jersey City’s own activity has come to a temporary yo 


hiatus, through the application of the sweatshop enf ° 
ployers to the State Supreme Court for a writ cj 
certiorari. This means a delay of further prosecution} gq 
until Fall and an examination of the applicability of thf), 
state child welfare law to cases of tenement home work}ng 
among children. Before application for this writ wa} 
made, the court had held three days’ sessions on thefchj 
child labor cases, and had administered jail sentence}the 
or fines to a large majority of the defendants appearing} 
The employers receiving the jail sentences all appealelfges 
to the county court for re-trial, and the  sentencefiy, 
were suspended. 


Further Happenings in Jersey City 











gir 

Despite the lull in their energetic prosecutions, Healthfely 
Officer Hagen and Mrs. Nellie Smith of the Jersey Cityfy) 
Board of Education are continuing their investigation fne 





at full speed. 


are 

Several of the New Jersey papers have printed lon hth, 
articles substantiating the findings of the Nation#lfth 
Child Labor Committee’s investigator, describing th Bho 
alarmingly diseased and filthy conditions under whith; 


women’s “sanitary” power-puffs, for instance, are maf | 


by families in tenement homes. v0 

The New Jersey agitation has been receiving witha 
attention from New York and Pennsylvania, which! chi 
interesting in view of the fact that the health office fe 
original report referred to New Jersey’s situation bth 
tween New York and Philadelphia, and observed thi! Bt 
“Sweatshop operators elsewhere extend their nefariols ple 
operations to the confines of New Jersey.” On thi roc 
account, the health officer suggested that it might ito 
necessary to have Federal aid in order to cope succes fth 
fully with these evils. 
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— Consider the Tin Horse 

rue (From the Newark, N. J., News) 

In almost any store which deals in general merchan- 
= dise—from the red-front places in which the medium of 

it exchange is rarely more than two bits, to the white 
0) r. 


stone department store where a liveried attendant 
ushers customers into swift elevators—one can buy a 
tin horse hitched to a tin wagon for a few cents. 

“How do they do it?”’ marvel parents, after receiving 
one of the gaudy toys in exchange for ten or fifteen 
cents. How is it possible that toys like this can be 
manufactured and sold at a profit at such low cost, in 
these days of high wages and high prices? Surely, even 


COM: 
‘ifully 


e child 
lustri. 
elopa 
l guar 


borers : 
tem 'T the children of the poor can afford to have nice, clean 
UCIT, 
toys. 
- Ah, yes! The children of the poor, the very poor. 


To many of them the sight of a tin horse is an abhor- 
rence. They would reject one as a gift with loathing. 
For to them the toy steed represents no joy, no de- 
lightful plaything to be dragged at the end of a string 
over imaginary highways. To them the tin toys mean 
lng and tedious hours of hard work, hours in which 
the small backs ache and young eyes become sore from 
much concentration; hours marked with their own 
blood, for the sharp tin edges of the unfinished toys cut 
wounds into their flesh. 
Thus is it possible for the stores to sell such “pretty” 
toys for so low a price, and to afford to have the wares 
stamped “Made in America.” The horses, to discuss 
y of theFhut one of the many kinds of toys, are stamped by 
1e Wottfmachines in two pieces, a left and a right side. The 
rit Wi}manufacturer distributes the halves to homes where 
on theichildren bend the metal tabs that join the parts into 
ntenct}the whole of a prancing steed. 
pearing} In Downing Street, near Adams Street, there can be 
ppealelfscen almost any afternoon a group of children ranging 
ntencsfin age from five to thirteen years. The older ones are 
girls, for the boys can be more profitably employed 
lewhere. They cluster around an upturned box to 
hich is fastened a metal block with a slit in it. The 
etal tabs that bind the halves of the horses together 
are placed in the slit, and, by a quick turn of the wrist, 
the parts are clamped together. Then, through slits in 
heside, hairpin-shaped shafts are threaded through the 
horses. For completing a gross of these—144—the man- 
wacturer pays the munificent sum of twenty-five cents. 
In one of the stooped and rickety buildings lives a 
onan of American birth, but Italian ancestry. She 
as been married thirteen years and has five living 
hildren. Her husband is a laborer and earns $15 a 
reek, when the weather permits. The baby died during 
hewinter. The father could not afford to buy fuel, for 
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ted long 
Nationil 
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officer’ 
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ved tha twas searee and high-priced, and the mother had no 
refarlBpluce to hang the clothes except in one of the three 


On thi 
night le 
succes 


voms the eight people occupied. The baby succumbed 
Opheumonia in the damp, chilly atmosphere, and now 
here are only seven mouths to feed. 







This woman keeps her house comparatively clean, 
but she works all day making tin toys with the help of 
the children. At night she washes the clothes so that 
they will be dry in the morning. If they are not dry the 
children have to stay home. So they work on toys. 
All together, they earn from $6 to $8 a week, but the 
landlord recently learned that they were earning money 
at home and raised the rent of the wretched hovel’s flats 
to $15 and $16 a month. 


Summary of State Child Labor 
Legislation, 1923 


(Continued from page 1) 


Laws Passed Regulating Hours of 
Work for Children 
Delaware—8-hour day, 48-hour week for all workers 

under 16. 
Maine—8-hour day for all under 16. 
Mississippi—8-hour day for all under 16. 
South Dakota—54-hour week for all under 16. 
W yoming—8-hour day for all under 16. 


Laws Passed Regulating Night Work 
for Children 


Connecticut—W ork forbidden after 10 p.m. in all bowl- 
ing alleys for those under 16. 

Delaware—Work forbidden 7 p.m. to 6 a.m. for all 
under 14, and for those under 16 in street occupa- 
tions. 

Wyoming—Work prohibited 7 p.m. to 7 a.m. for all 
under 16. Farm labor and domestic service ex- 
excepted. 


Laws Passed Setting Age Limit for 
Child Workers 


Delaware—16-year age limit for listed dangerous occu- 
pations, including mines. 

Rhode Island—15-year age limit for any manufacturing 
or business. 

Wyoming—14 years all gainful occupations; 16 years 
dangerous occupations. Farm labor or domestic 
service exempted. 

Michigan—20-year age limit for females working at 
dangerous machinery reduced to 18 years. 


Laws Passed Regulating Compulsory 
School Attendance 
Kansas—Attendance compulsory up to 16 years and 

completion of the 8th grade. , 
Rhode Island—Attendance compulsory up to 15. 


Laws Passed Regulating Compensation 
for Minors 
New York—Double compensation for minors injured 
while illegally employed. 
Indiana—Compensation bill similar to New York’s 
passed and later thrown out because of technicality. 
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Snap Shots from the Tenements 


Benevolence ? 


Gregoria Infante, late of Porto Rico and expert 
embroiderer—small, pale child (I find she is barely 14) 
of curly brown hair and dark eyes, once white and be- 
flounced dress, and dirty bare feet, clutching a volume 
of Ibanez’s “Enemies of Women” tightly in one hand— 
interestedly takes in every detail of my costume, looks 
pointedly at my hemstitched and embroidered blouse, 
and boasts ‘‘We used to do that kind.” 

She stands in the doorway of a bare and untidy top 
floor tenement, while her aunt—dark, shriveled, Span- 
ish, also barefoot—waits expectantly in the background 
for her to repeat in her native tongue this intruder’s 
business. Four ragged little boys gather round in an 
interested group. 

‘“‘How did you learn to do such fine work?” I ask of 
Gregoria. 

“Oh, I learn four years ago in Porto Rico before my 
mother died. I only been here come ten months—”’ at 
which I marvel, for she speaks English with scarcely an 
accent. 

She came here to live with her aunt and help to eke 
out her uncle’s twenty dollars a week—which does not 
go far in a family of seven—by embroidering fine 
blouses. And now that she is fourteen and has tempor- 
ary working papers (for the summer only, as she has yet 
to finish the eighth grade) she has been going around to 
get work for herself alone. 

“Did you work for a factory in Porto Rico, too?” 
I ask. 

“Oh, in Porto Rico we work for Beenev’lent Society; 
you know—tich people who give to the poor. Take, we 
make fine handkerchiefs, lots of fine hemstitching, they 
pay us eighty-five cents—they sell for five dollars and 
give the money.” 

“You mean they give you the profits?” 

“No, no—the money they get, after they pay us, they 
give to the poor.” 

Marion M. WiLLouGcuBy. 


The Sidewalks of New York 


No more colorful spectacle of teeming humanity can 
be found in New York than Thompson Street on a hot 
July morning. The sidewalks are crowded with slow- 
moving, portly Italian matrons out for their morning 
marketing; both sides of the street are lined with close- 
packed rows of push-carts holding deep-colored fruits 
and vegetables, and even the shops themselves have 
overflowed onto the sidewalks and display all manner of 
tempting wares from figs and raisins to gayly colored 
fabrics, gracefully draped upon the fire-escapes. One 
tall, loud-voiced woman haggles violently over the 
price of egg plant. “What! Me paya fiva cent apiece? 
Aaah! Too mucha monee!”’ 


It is hard to drag ourselves away—here is a youngster 
eagerly consuming a huge cucumber—there are tivo 
little girls gingerly tasting thin slices of American Cheege 
until then only appreciated by the flies; but we £0 on 
and soon another bit of color arrests our attention: 
yards and yards of lace, billowing and flowing over the 
sidewalk, and fighting tomato sceds and banana peg 
for a place in the sun. In the center of it all, like 
marooned queen, is a child of 14 camped on a low stood, 
Oblivious to the heat, she snips busily at the lace, cup 
ting it through the center in a zigzag pattern so ag ty 
outline the points. 

I ask her whether it isn’t necessary to keep the lac 
clean. ‘Oh, no,” she replies, “the boss doesn’t care, 
We always work out here in the summertime.” 





WANT SOME NICE LACE TRIMMING? 


The groups of children are gathered round—not to watch the laa 
cutting, for they are accustomed to that—but in the hope of geltiy 
in the picture. Th®y succecded. 


“Who is ‘we’?’ I ask. 

“Oh, all of us—my mother, my big sister, the twins 
see, there’s one of ’em now—they’re seven, and then ay 
little sister—she’s five.” 

““My—isn’t she too small to know how?” I ask. 

“Oh, no, she knows how all right, but she always run 
off. In the winter when we work up-stairs, then 0) 
mother can make her stay in and work. But I get lo 
of other girls to help me.” She goes on telling me thi 
she gets twenty-five cents for a piece 100 yards lon 
and that two or three girls, working together, can fini 
a piece in one hour. They do two pieces every morn 
while the mother and big sister work up-stairs all dy. 
When all six work they sometimes make as much§ 
twenty dollars a week. 

Here she stops cutting, and rolls up the lace—brus 
ing at it the while with her hand to get off the worst d 
the dirt. 

JEAN McA.pine HEEB 
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